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extend over the period of a few weeks. The following were noted in March, 
1854:- 

On March 10th, at 

Santa Anna, 1000 ft. above the sea, time 7£ a.m., cloudy. Temp. 52° F. 
Pico Ruivo, 6059 „ noon ' „ „ 46°- 5 

Santa Anna, 1000 „ 8 p.m. „ „ 54°"5 

On March 12th, at 

Sao Vicente, 800 „ 7 a.m. quite clear. „ 52° 

Paul da Serra, 5200 „ 10 a.m. fog. W. wind. „ 41° 

Calheta, 1200 „ 4 & 6 p.m. cloudy. „ 60° 

On the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd of the same month snow lay on the summits 
above the height of 3500 English feet. 

The calamity caused by the grape disease may be conceived, knowing that 
in good years the produce of Madeira amounts to from 20,000 to 30,000 pipes 
of wine, and that the mean annual quantity of wine obtained in 1852 and 
1853 was no more than 200 pipes in the whole island. 

J. M. Zieglee. 
Winterthur, Switzerland. 



4. Essay on Chile. By Don V. Perez Bosales. 

This book is written as an inducement to emigrants to settle in the western 
part of Chile, to which part only reference is made. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first part embraces the geographical position of Chile, its 
climate, hydrography, and productions. 

The second part considers Chile in its political bearings, and then, in several 
chapters, gives an account of the different provinces of Chile, taken separately, 
concluding with a chapter containing a few general observations. 



5. Notes to accompany the Plan of Queenstown, South Africa, sent to the 
Royal Geographical Society. By Captain W. T. Baker, f.r.g.s. 

Queenstown lies in 31° 59" s. lat., 27° long, e., at the southern base of the 
Bonkolo Range, and 95 miles n. of Grahamstown ; the river Kowana, a tri- 
butary of the Great Lei, winds in a tortuous rocky bed immediately in front, 
whilst a vast basin of grass-land, varying from 3 to 10 miles in breadth, 
stretches away to the south. Behind, the mountains tower to the height of 
from 500 to 1500 feet above the vale ; the great Hanglip, rearing its bluff crest 
at 6800 feet above the level of the sea, is a very conspicuous feature in the 
landscape about 8 miles due north of the place. The proximity of these 
mountain ranges subjects Queenstown occasionally to very rapid changes of 
temperature ; in winter, i.e. in June and July, the tops are often covered 
with snow, which, however, rarely falls in the valley ; the nights are sharp 
and piercingly cold, while the midday sun is as warm and genial as in the 
hottest day of an English summer. September and October bring frequent 
hurricanes from the north-west, which sweep down upon the plain with great 
violence, and have more than once levelled our tents to the ground. Yet, 
notwithstanding these sudden changes, the climate is remarkably healthy — a 
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circumstance to be attributed in a great measure to the clearness of trie atmo- 
sphere as much as to the general dryness of its surface-soil. 

The soil, for the most part a rich alluvial loam, is capable when properly 
irrigated of producing every variety of European vegetable, but neither garden 
nor agricultural pursuits are much indulged in by the colonial farmers, wool 
being the greatest and most profitable staple, and the boundless extent of 
good pasture land, with numerous saline plants, shows how peculiarly adapted 
the country is for sheep-breeding. The bases of the mountains are sprinkled 
with the prickly mimosa and evergreen shrubs, whilst the higher ridges and 
rugged tops are embellished with various species of succulent plants and 
flowering aloes, but there are no trees. Owing to the rapid decomposition of 
the sandstone formation, some of the undercliffs have assumed the most 
grotesque and singular outlines — -embattled, as it were, with natural ramparts 
of perpendicular rocks, whilst they are garrisoned in many places with troops 
of large baboons. 

The town itself, though barely three years in existence, is fast rising into 
a place of importance, being on the main line of traffic from Buffalo Mouth to 
Aliwal (North) and the Free State : there are 13 or 14 stores, and the busi- 
ness done is very great. The water of the Kowana has been carried out by 
means of an aqueduct from about three miles above the town, and from it 
smaller streams branch oil' to different parts ; but very little in the ornamental 
way has been attempted, except planting a weeping willow here and there in 
the streets and along the watercourse. The camp is on an elevated plateau 
on the north side, and till within the last two months has been occupied by 
the headquarters of our regiment, eight companies strong ; but now it is sadly 
diminished, 300 men being detached at Bramneck, Tylden, and Winfogleneck 
along the frontier line, and the headquarters, too, have moved to Grahams- 
town, leaving only half a company at Queenstown, so that the large camp 
exists now only upon paper, though there are some chances of its being again 
augmented. Sportsmen find plenty of work in the plains around : the herds 
of beautiful springbuck afford the most exciting chase, and for birds there are 
partridge (grey and red-winged), guinea-fowl, the Kaffir pheasant, quail, 
plover, and snipe in abundance ; excepting a few hartebeests and ostriches, 
which are very wild on the Boutebuck Plats, the larger game has all been 
driven far inland by the advancing, steps of the white man. 



6. The Discovery of America by the Northmen.* 

The Dane Gardar, of Swedish origin, was the first Northman who discovered 
Iceland, in 863. Only a few out-places of this country had been visited pre- 
viously, about 70 years before, by Irish hermits. Eleven years subsequently, 
or in 874, the Norwegian Ingolf began the colonization of the country, which 
was completed during a space of 60 years. The colonists, many of whom 
belonged to the most illustrious and most civilised families in the North, 
established in Iceland a flourishing republic. Here, on this distant isle-iock, 
the Old-Danish or Old -Northern language was preserved unchanged for cen- 
turies, and here in the Eddas were treasured those Folk-songs and Folk-myths, 
and in the Sagas those historical tales and legends, which the first settlers had 

* Communicated by Professor Charles C. Rafn, and founded on his work 
' Antiquitates Americana^ sive Scriptores Septentrionales rerum Ante-Colum- 
bianarum in America,' published by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen. 



